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Therefore lury Samarin came to the conclusion that the church
should have no system, it should sanction no doctrine aiming at
demonstrating logically the truth of revealed religion. "In proving
its own cause, the church oversteps its* sphere and forfeits the pos-
sibility of presenting a correct definition. In the existence of the
church lies its justification, and human reason with its questionings,
doubts, and arguments should have no place in it. ... It is quite
superfluous for those members of the church who recognize its
divine authority to prove the dogmas/5 But the church had always
acknowledged rationalism as being in no way contrary to its spirit,
if it be used as an instrument of negation and defense against the
enemies of the church. In accordance with this principle, Orthodox
theology remained predominantly polemical and negative.
Such was the theology of ancient Russia. In dealing with matters
of faith, the old ecclesiastical writers avoided an opinion as strenu-
ously as in later days the Slavophils shunned rationalism. Orthodox
doctrines would be justified and strengthened by argumentation
only when it was necessary to oppose and disprove the unorthodox
theories. Consequently, in the sixteenth century it was considered
sufficient to cite an appropriate text from the Scriptures and the
writings of the Fathers without any further dialectical efforts or
attempts at logical deduction. Such were the ancient Russian po-
lemical works, which attacked the Latins, or the Enlightcner of
Joseph of Volokolamsk, or the sermons of Metropolitan Daniel. It
was during the controversy over the christening of Prince Wolde-
mar that Russian theology realized for the first time how inade-
quately it was armed against the more advanced Western theology,
and that it had to seek new weapons of defense. Ivan Nasedka, the
"home-bred" polemist, was totally incapable of following the thread
of his opponents* skilful arguments, and he became utterly dis-
concerted by their philological proofs. "Do not try to outwit us,
Christ's flock, with your sophistry; we have no time to listen to
your philosophies," was Father Ivan's final reply. To disprove the
arguments of German theology, it was necessary to find more com-
petent polemists, and the Muscovite government made a hasty
choice in a Kievan monk, Isaiah. Although this choice proved to be
an unsatisfactory one, the government wa$ convinced that from the
Kiev theology, which had been borrowed from the Catholic West,